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was quite aware of the actual facts and yet remained a Vitalist.
The long disquisitions directed against the designation " life-force " and against " division " of this " force/5 are however quite to the point; but it should be held in mind that the dispute is only about a word which was actually avoided by many Vitalists, and also that the great service of Lotze's contemporary, Johannes Miiller, consisted in this, that he sought to make plausible to himself the concept of something like a source of energy for vital phenomena.
It produces a curious effect, after all that has been said, when we suddenly learn from Lotze that old Stahl's doctrine of the " soul " controlling all events of life was not such a great mistake after all; for here the soul is conceived of as a " substance," and thus something at least which can produce an effect is introduced.
It almost seems as though in the whole of Vitalism Lotze had taken offence at the use of the word " force " alone. But this would be erroneous. He rejects Vitalism as a theory of the actual facts of vegetative and formative processes, and at the end of his observations on the matter he expressly declares that organisms are " machines," a concept which must be taken in a very broad sense.1
Up to this point, then, Lotze is a static teleologist. A man of his stamp could obviously not sink to the
1 Later on the formative impulse (conceived in a primitive epigenetic manner) as well as the facts of physiology proper are described as mechanical.
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